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The World of Audiovisual Education ^ 
• Its Impact on Libraries and Librarians 

DoncTld P. Ely 

To provide a context' for tiii& presentation^ it is necessary Jtq 

consider the relationship between the fields of libifary science and 

educational t!ecljnology. The precursor of educational technology w^s 

' audiovisual ♦ education (or audiovisual communications) which' reached'- 

its peak bf development during ther 1955-1965 decade* The major 

thrust of the audiovisual movement was to prbvide a variety of re- 

sources and to ^ssist individuals to ;jse them appropriately. The im- 

pact of the programmed instruction movement in the 1960 's> which was 
• * 

embraced by the audiovisual field, accelerated change in the fiel'd to 
include a comprehensive concern f oir the design Of instruction. Cur- 
rently edifcational technology is defined as "a field involved in the 
fascilitation of 'human learning- through, the systemtic identif ication, 
development y orgemizatibri, ^jAd utilizatio^ot a fall reinge of learning 

yrfefcpurces, aAdiM:hrough the management of these processes. It includes 
but is not limited io, the development of instructional systems , the 
identification of existing resources , the delivery of resour<5es to 
le^piers, and the management of these processes and the people wsho ^ 

' , ■ ^ : ' \ t 

perform them. "(Ely, 1972)^ \ ^ 

^ While educational technology ;Lncorporates the use of 'audiovis al 
^media, the* media no longer dominate. As the audiovisual\ field was 

going through its metaJnox^^hasis , the field of library science was 

becoming increasingly concerned^ about audiovisual (or, nonp\^int) m^ijia- 
, . ^ ^ ^'^ ^ 

Paper prepared for presenta^iion at Mini -Conference A 4 preceding tn^ 
19th Biennial Conference pf the Library Association fo Austi^^lia ai^« 
the .Tasmanian College of Advanced Education , Hofiapt^ T^sJliani^/ 25 V 
August 1977. ^ # o ^ ""xv 



For many years libraries had provided recorciings and art prints and 

m - 

some more progressive Mbraries had established motion picture collect- 
ions. But diiring the 1960's j[noyfe librarians began to fe^l that their 
professional re^ponsibiliti'ea* included the acquilsitioii .^nd dissemination 
of information .regardless of the medium in which it /Was stored. Con- 
sequently, libraries began to include* a vcuriety of /print and nonprint 
mediae in their collections. Some sWcial librarif^s already had col- 
lections of maps, slides, and music Recordings. /Some libraries which 
were almost entirely print oriented .began to acquire mi^croforms in a 
variety of formats. Since microfoirms required equipment for display 
some librarians felt that they were dealing with a new medium, i Tliis 

fact helped alert professionals to the idea that information can be 

•I 

stored and 'displayed in several ways. 

Most of the significant developHtents in regard to the integra- 
tion of audiovisual media into traditional » libraries were championed 
by school l;Lbraries at first. Except for t^e spegialii^ed libraries in 
music, art and architectbre, ' for which audiovisual media -wet e already 

' • • ■ • ■ I (■ ' ' ' 

lan integral part of* 9 discipline, most acapemic and piib'lic libraries' 

' ' • / : ' 

have only recently begun to consider aufiiovisual media as viedble .sources 

\ . ' ' ' 

of information for patrona., 

' The c^frent status of audiovisual A(edia in libreuries could be 

suftunari^ed as f oll<liws: , school^ libraries are rapidly becoming learning 

resource centers with a variety of media in their collections academic 
* V. ^ -^.^ - , / . \ 

libraries are moving at a somewha^t slower pace to incorporate n/:^print 
media in their collections and. pvWic libraries are at the early stages 

7 ■ * ■ " -A . 

of expansion to include nonprint(medi4. Special libraries are unique 
in that^, they are somewhat more/ flexible in providi^ng infortnation . for 



a defined clientele and are mqre difficult to categorize. 

The trends ^whi^h , are described here are written from the per-" 
specti\'e of the United States. While there is Borae evidence to indi- 
cate that the same devrtopmentsj are occur ing in cgigp^nations, the dbc-- 
tent, of change is somewhat less and *the rate of change is slower in 
other countries. \ There are presently no comparative studies which des- 
cribe country^by-country trends in the integration of audiovisual 
media within library collections. . , • 

■ , - / Def inition-of Terms 

The term, media,, is often used to connote audiovisual media while 
its general def initibn in reality refers to media' as a means for com- 

\ " ■ ' ' 

municating information, >/hich woiild include people and all printed 
materials. Nonprint(or nonbook) inet^a ha^s Merged as a sufficiently 
non-ambiguous term with the appropriate disclaimer - non (all that which 
is not). Audiovisual^edia is preferred by some fyit excludes certain 
categories of media such a^ objects, diorama,? and machine readable 
data fprmats. la educational circles, the modifier, "instructional** 
or "educational" is often used. The term nonprint media will be Aised 



here because it has gained acceptance among librarisuis, .even thoyglf 

' V - ^' 

audiovisual n^dia seems to be^ a more descriptive term. 

.When Vefenflng to no^jprl^ media, most librarians are talking about 
the products ^(sometimes referred to as "so?tw8ire" oi: 'materials) • Inn 
dividuals working in the libreury field are primarily concerned with • 
the identification, acquisll^.on, classification, cataloging, storage 
and retrieval of these nonprint materials. However, in the context 
the leeu:n*ing resoucce center^ (formerly the school library) personnel! 



are often concerAed .with production qf ponprint media and, cx?nsulta- 
tion about use. (The school librarian has becjome a media specialist 'with 

^ui 'expanded job description, ^ . 

Again, th(6se develo^xnents are written from th^ perspective of • - 

✓ 

develoMients in the United States but there is some evidence of similar 

grpwth iJi the more developed nations of th^ world - Japan, many 5f the 

European countries, Canada and Australia. There are some developii\g' \ 

nations which have moved in.tfie same direction through the efforts of 

UNESCO teams and specialists from other nations^ but there is no * 

concentration of -these efforts. 

In explc^rmg the status of nonprint n^edia in any nation today, 

oye would have to seek^out persons in itttiss communication programs 

(primarily radio and:television) , in audiovisual programs (most liHely " 

support services) in schools, colleges, ihdus trial, t'rain^.ng and mil^itary 

education and in libi;aries (where there is probably very "little activity) 

« - * ' 

If there is any researfch going on, it would be maurjceting research by 

the broadcasters and studies by educators comparing the effectiveness 



of one medium with another. '\ \ 



s J 



One of the dif-f iculties in attempting to assess inte^lftional and" 

- / . • :^ . 

comparative developmeiifec in nonprikt media is to locate the indivi- 

' ^ ^ ' ' ^ • A ... ■ 

duals who 2tre working in this field. The field is not as clearly de- 
fined as^ librarianship. •P3?ofesqional training programs in audiovisvial 
vCommunicatiphs (educational technology) exist in* only a few of .the most; 
developed countries in tVie world with an occasional small ' program * in, a 
developing country. Some professional library programs' are beginning 
,to develop courses in the nonprint area, but these cire rare and tend 



,to be added onto a program in libr!arianship. Individuals \^o work ' 
with nonprint media do not often laarn about these irtedia during . 
, their professional training but usually on-the-job. 

The personnel problem is further compquttded by the functions per- 



formed by people who work with nonprint media^ Seme are' preoccupied 
with developing good collections and making them available. to users; 
others are more concerned with the production of media and stilL 
others. focus on consulting with. the users to help design programs or 
instruction which incorporate nonprint media. Son\e, personnel 
are ^geralists] who are concerned with |Jie management of a program 
which includes the full 'tr-ange of media and includes such functions as \ 
evaluation, instruction, prodxiction, information storage, ^hd retrieval, 
design and logistics. There are also specialists who eittphasize one 
function (soch as productri9n of media) or 'one m^ium (such as television) 
Technicians are neoessaafy to assist in the production of materials 

tgraphic artJLsts, for example) artd the maintenance! and operation of 

<, » 

equii»nent. Th^ nonprint medifei personnel tean\ usually includes olerJcs ' * 

or ai4es who. handle much of the day-to-day distribution work. When 

• * * ' *t 

on^ attempts to determine the status of nonprint Tiredia activity/ the 



functions performed by all th^ above personnel' must 'be 'tcdcen intol 
accQUJrt^^ ' . ; , ^ 

• Evidence of Jl^ncr erasing Cooperation ' - 

, - ,. ' " N . • ' : 

Even with the difficulties in ftttempting to discover the locus , , 
of audiovisual activity in any country anfi to identify the personnel 
^ who, ^ure' associated \^ith it, there appears to.be increasing cooperative 
activity between the library- and audiovisual fields. 

■ . ■ ■ - . ... ■ r 

4 . 



In the U.S., the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

, • ^ ' . ^ . 

Clearinghouse on f^fonriAtion Resc^urces at » Syracuse University is an ainal- 

. , * ^ • W 

gamation of the former Clearinghouse on Educational Media- and Technology 

and the Clear ipghouse^JLn Library and Infonpati^n^Science. Its? scope' 

of operation states: ^ "the Clear inghoCTse on' Information Resources ac- 

quires and propesses' documents on research^ development, delivery, ^ 

and evcJ.uation of information and instructional technology. J.t focuses 

on personnel, personnel development, ^streftegies, systems, procedures, 

materials, and e^quipment u^ed in the" fields of information and education. 

Current a^as include libraries? learning resource centers; information 

science; instructional ffesign, development, and evaluation; systems ^ 

analysis; community information systems; and instructional medi^ , as 

well as strategies which flow from these topics:' e.g., programmed 

' ^ • ^ « 

instruction, indivi;3ualized instruction, and information brokering..*" 

The Clearinghouse is '.also concerned with the delivery of in^ormatibn 

and instructioii through media such as television, computers,, radio,' 

films^ microforms, holography, and other audiovisual devices."- 

The elegaentary and secondcory schools in the United States are going 

through a metamorphosis from print-oriented- libraries to multi-medirf 

leamir^g resource centers.. As. if to herald this new creation, the two 

major professional associations conperfneTi with media ^ schools, the 

American Assocdation of School Librarians and the Association for^Ed- 

ucational Communications imd Technology, jointly published Media Programs 

District and School which presents standards for schoo^. media programs 

in the United States. MergeiT^^f audiovl^svial education and school li~ 

brary associations in a dozen states have occurred. 

At the te?:tiary level, learning resources centers have emerged at 
^ ■ 

' . : ■ - • . 8. ^. ■ 



most of the new^ two .year *oinmiiiity colleges but the academfc libraries • 

at colleges and universities have moved much slower « The most common 
^approach se^s tcrbe a separate departinent withiti the university librrfty 

yhich is devoted to nonprint media, P^Jferson (1975) outlines the four * 
i;^major functions of such penters: instructional development 4||j^rary, 

Audiovisual services and nontradi^ional learning acti\;|gLtips, ^ ^ 

\ 'PuX)liq libjflftries are beginning to move to incorporate ^lonprint. 

>\> • • ^ 

-media. In a compr/shensive repor,t^ Brown (1976) reports on npnprint media 

activities of 235 public libraries nominated*by the states as being * 

engaged in innovative uses of media, Theoi^tudy i^eports Jbhe tiatur^ * 

of usesrand ways in which they appear to aid in the ^qhievement of 

library goals, 

Ash^^.im (3,9J5) expresses the^sentiments of many prdfess-ional libr- 
arians irf regard to this new dimension of library services: 

We- 'like to think that this new approach is not in conflict 
with the library ideal but ^ a contemporary expression of it, 
utilizing the new tools at hand vbo accomplish what is im- 
plicit in the traSitiona.1 objectives We see a n#w gene- 
ration pf library users coming up who are not sfo deeply wed- 
ded to the literary tradition, arid xinderstandably we wonder 
if we can communicate with them. But do not forget that 
-today's and tomorrow' 9 iibrarians ar^ part "of this 'nd-w gene- 
ration too, sharing wijbh them their highly developed skills 
.in the many new languages that are repjresented by record- 
ings^ tapes, films, and multimedia events, 

ft ^ . - A New Definition of Library * . 

These new developments call for an expanded d^finitioni of library. 
Library is a function whose responsibility is to systematically collect 
and acquire information^ (^lassify ^it, gtore it and, upon demand^ re- 
trieve it and assist in adapting it to the user's requirements , - 

The words in this statenfient have been carefully choseiii an^ ^it is 
likely that 'their precise meaning^ needs clarification, ' : 



LIBRARY - A FUNCTION (not pla^> WHpSE - RESPONSIBILITY -ISf fo 
SYSTEMATICAlAiY (there must he a plan for acquisition rfelated ta the needs 

of the institution to which is is attached) COLLECT IMFORMATJON (infor- 

' ' , , " r 

mation is used^to include realid and 'honprint materials) CLASSIFY IT 
(the system must recognize the uequireirtents of 1?Be retrieval system) 
ST^RE IT (storage for retrieval purposes may re(Tuire conversion to ap- 
troprifite form) AND, UPON DEMAND Cthfeact o§ identifying existence of ' 
a unxt of information must be efficient and systematic) REPRIEVE IT AND 
ASSIST *IN ADAPTING IT TO THE USER'S REIQpiREMENTS, > (^is may involve the 
delivery of the original item^ a facsimile reproduction this My be ift 
quantity for ^ciass distribution - or^ a reproduction in -a fdnn thatVill . 
pennit it to be displayed in the most effective manner - a elide of a 
Qhart^ table or^ graphs for examplfe, ft is reasonable that this function 
may also asfetune l^e responsibility of counselling clients with respect 
to effective methods of presentation,) \ 

•"The Mediated Infortnation World 



4 

» We live^ work and play* in an Ijiform^^S^l'fih.rich v>orld. We often 
hear of "information .oveifload" and ncT wonder, Whereevei? we turn we 
find radio^ newspapers^ inagazineS^ t^leifls^-on^ film, books all compet- 
ing for our time^ ' A generation ago we wfere information poor; V^^had to 
actively seek out the resources which today pervade o'ui^ society. At 
that time you might havfi said that we were experience rich and informa- 
tion poor. We , gained much of our information from "first hand, experience. 
Radio and films were becoming more commonplace, ptablished majberials were 
much more scarce than they are today and television was still in the 

■ _ ■ ■. ' ■ 

laboratory,' Today, the situation is just reversed; we are information ' 

' ' " ' ' ' ' < 

rich and experience poor, Wfe seek oiijt media for the experience 



we have not had or wish we had.. Wilbur Schrairatw (1975) prbvides a 

sucjcinct overview: , \* . . ' 

♦ ^ ♦ " ' , 

Twice in the last five centuries when printing cam'e into ' 

' use in Wgs^ern Europe in ^:he fifteenth century ^ and whfen ^ • 
film and electronic coihmunication becfam^ widely availc±>le ' 

* in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries — conununi- 
c^tion technology changed so , spectuqularly* that it affected 
all human l^fe, Ptinting^ made knowledge portable, beyond \ 
the sounti of a vqice^ and provided for it.^n a li^ear^ " , 

\ verbal y .abstract code. This code was so^ efficient th^it " 
it made possible <^i4€rspfead literacy ^ public aducation^ broad 
participation in politics, political revolution, the growth \ 
of soience and industry, and an enoraous wi4ening 6f hori- * . ' , 
zons. When film and electronic -communication came into use, ' , 

.they provided a different ^oj|fc. The hjafhan voice could^be 
recorded and- toansported rather than, merely t||B^ printed 
symbols of the language, and the* abstraction . of print 
could -be supplemented by ^the readily transmittable sights 
and sounds of reality. The effects- of these devielopments ^ 
. on life patterns of people and socj,ety are Readily appar- ; ^/ 
ent> byt it is too early yet to assess their deeper im- 
• pact; ' (p.3) * . - # 

.5he paradox is that contemporary ntedia provide entertainment amd 

information for the masses yet there is a reluctance to accept th^se v 
» 

fonSs of communication in the schooj. and in the library. The media ' * 
are af f eci?:ing the way ^in which, we gat|ier inf on^ation and the way in ' 
which we spend our time yet. we persist in limiting the*formfcit in which 
infoimation is made available in schools and libraries. 

^ This is tin age^of information, an^age of communication and an ^ge 
of technology^ In such an age ^ milst be aware of the "technological 
imperatives" since 4n an jge o£ tecKhology we- canndt separa^te ourselves- 
from the larger society- in which we lijM, wo")* and play. Snider (1972) 
fovides a frame\^rk' for consideration of the 



provides a frame^^rk' for consideration of . the' i^^ir^^technolpgy has as- 



^pmed« 



IL Technology is "the systematic application r of sciej^tific and* 

other organized kriowledge to practical tasks." (Galbraith, 1967) 



1 



10 



^ -''^^ ' Tedhn^ldg^^ is hot about tools. It deals ^with- how man wojrks 



\ / ■^ ' ♦ \ -hi^tory^cA/t^chnbloci^ cah "be characteriziqji'^s the story of • man" at 

\' ^ \^^3ple/^Tnay trying to make hipself more effective.- . . * • 

. > • , . * ' - * ' * • " ■ k 

2. Tecnnology. always* becomes irreversible and pervasive oripe it has \ ' 

„ been intf64uced fnto a Society and ha^ ^hown 5ome promise to, serve 
' ■ • * 4 , • ' / ' ' * • " \ ' 

^ a real ^r in^agijied human ne^s in .thc^t society, " . ' , , * ^ 

3, Technology usually produces a confusion ovei^hvunari means and human 

* * ' \ * - ' ' f • * 

^ ends.* When technology makes i^^ possible for fficm to do somethiri^^ ^ 



always becuase it ig necessary, but*' simply %e- 




■ / 



Lble. In' t^he proaess, technology, som^imes raises 
new moral isstles related to longheld goals that can. now be achieved ^ . 
vjith unimagined effectiveness. V'ots examplfei How fast do w« want 

r * * ' ^ 

, to move across the face of the earth? For how long sljall we^ defer death? 

4. Technology is. not simply the application of science to practical. ^ * 
objective^> Technological developments- of ten precede' scienti? 

' • . / ■ ; — * ' \' ' 

fic .work. -James Wabt's steam engine, foi^ example, was efficiently 

' ■ V - ♦ >X . . 

running thfe mills, of ■ Erjigland fbr 75 years before a -scierttific . • ' 

» explanation 'Of this phenornnenon was fopthcomirtg. Other Acamples of 

• "pre-scientiftic„'* asp^eit of technology can be seeti ih the work o^ the 

... ^ 

(• • ^ • ♦ 

'bright brothers, Thomae Edison, and to a- somewhat ♦lesser degree , 

in the space. programs. ^ * 

5. Technology is amoral. In itself it ±s ^either good. nc^r;i?ad, -humane or 

^ * 

, inhumarte. Tha." morality any technology is 4 function of* the -hviman 
us6 of Jiuman brings as 1:hat technology is applied. Howevej:, it is • 
becoming increasingly' , ^ , . / 



jood. n^pr/lpad, -humane \ 



> ERIC 
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' ^ obvious^ th^it most new technology l^rings with it* simultaneously- 

both positive ariid negative potentials for niaWcj-nd.. It is 

•also.* becoming obvious that som^fef this can be anticipated^ 

^ It is beneath the dignity ck a human being *to york vocationally 

\in a total effort that can be^^JftkJtaonejDy a machine. . 

7. As. a Aew techndlogy xS"'l3i^in^inSo(4uced intj IT society> j.t is 

virtually fmpossible fpr jnembers of that society to understand 

the social, changes brought dbout^ and to bfe brought about, as 
' •»""^* > 
' ^ ' \ * • ^ ♦ y 

^ ^ a result of that Aew' techltelogy^^^ . ^* * v ^ 

*It appears as if .we /ire caught in an inheritable tide of technolo- 
gical change. A first reactiolt is to say, "Stop the world, Ijj^w^t to 
get off." Some, people have.don^ that and^have "dropped out" of the 
ongoing society.. Others have collapsed under pressuri and h^e said in 
effect, "If I^can't beat them, I will joiji ^hem" and subsequently get » 

- ■ ' ^ • * ' * '• ' •■ 

c?fcught, up in the tide. I don't believe either extreme is app;ropriate. ^ 

0- * - ' ' ' * 

We need to look squarely at the situations which -Con%:ont us personally 

and professionally and el sk? whether they^ are prbblfems ' or opportunities. . 

IS technology is to serve us we ought to embrace it when it relieves * 

us of pdncfless and' mundane routines; when it helpg^us to become more ; 

humane. tJJien tecHfiolqgy captures us/ however ^ /we 6\;ight to discover the 

'consequences of yielding to ah uncontrollable monstei; which makes us . 

less humafie. . I have a button which reads, "Technology is the' answer 1 

But .what was* the- problem?". • ' 

In translating this concern to the libreary/ we qai) observe the re- 

luctcoice of our patrons to accept some^ of the .innovative approaches*^ * % 

^ ^ * *^ ' ^ 

which have been tried* in «6me libraries. ' Here are examples frdm the 

headlines of a variety of- periodicals: . "Libraries Widen Activities,. ^ 



S^ark4ng Debate on Ptirpo^es,"; "With a Little Luck You^y ISven Fin<J 
.Books, in. the Library," ''Libraries Use Gimmicks, to^ Halt Patronage Slide, 
and "(auess What the Library' sO^ to Now," ^; 

We. need to ask not what audiovisual media and technology, can con- 
tribute to the library but what types of people rare seeking what types 
of information and how successful ar^ they in fulfilling- thei^ needs, 
iff 'an ihdd^vidual^obtaiif^ the irifomiation he or she is seeking, it 

doesn't iriake much differefhce whether it is on a micrd'form, a tape or 

. ^ - »^ > * - ' • ' ' 

in a printed format. If more graphic informatijOn can be provided by 

films, videotape or sl±des 61; more realistic information by recorded ' 

sound^ the library pught to be able^p deliver it, C<3nsider the def i- 

- nition of library aga^n: * 

Lij^brary is^ a function whoSe res^nsibility it is to sys- 
tem .tically collject aiix^ acquire information, classify it,\ 
store it and, upon demand, retrieve .it and assist in adapt- 
ing it tV the user's requirements, / 

There is little "dotibt that audiovisual (or nonprint) media' 

havetfoun4, th^ir way into, the contempor^y library. The <5eg^ee of a^F- 

ceptanc^ and use varies with local circumstances, Jhere- is some ques- 

tion as to why these media appeeir,^ In^^^e cases it may be' suv attempt 

the, library to'be in tune with the times; in some cases ijf may be 

an attempt to provide new services to new ai^iences and, in sbme casesi 

it may even be in response^to a perpeived community or institution ' 

need^ For whatever reason nonbopk media in libraries is happening 

and will continvi^ to develop and grow. Consider ^several case studies, 

• Case Studies 

Palos Verdes Library District * ^ y • ' 

Working under* the premise*, "•If. the public wan|:s it, let them 
have -it," the administration of the. Palos Verdes Library Dis- , 



trict .is providing patrons with' information in all formats, 
* The librcury loans Sinm films of original silent classics 
. (Friti lian^ to Charlie Chaplin); 16mm' soiand films; audio 
cassettes and records covering 3uddhist monks' mantras to 
Etica Jong speeches, as well as all type^ and mcoiners of 
♦art reproductions. In 'order to massage the media, the 
library' lends 16mm,5^ 8mm, ^ and s,lide projectors, has preview 
and meeting fac'ilities, tapedecks and turntsO^les, and cam- 
era equipment* • . ^ ' 

We are in the media and we also use thef media. The 
'library sponsors Saturday film matinees for children, even- 
ing documentary and feature films for*general audiences and 
provides duplicate rental collections of ^popular rock music 
at 10 ceijts a 4ay. Audiovisual staff has produced public 
spot annotancements for brpadcast on our local television 
stations • We also write press a^leases and articles for, ' 
Ippal newspaper^, magazines, and radio" stations. We have 
^ joined two film circuits to provide a cha^gingy collection 

of seventy 16inm films each month in addition t6 our per- % 
manent collection of 250. We serve ^an immedi^e community 
of 63,000 and also provide extended service to a metropoli-* 
tan population of over 1 million. 

In 1970, our first yeaf of audiovisual services, wfe 
preached' em audience of. 230,000 with 16mm films.* In 1974 
^ we reached 700,000. Similarly 6ur circulation of recordings 
has gone from 50,000 to 108,000; our art reproduction ci-r- 
culation from.40(^to 4,000;. our 8mm film audience from* ^ 
4,000 to ^,000. , (Brown, 1976 pp. 114-115) ' ' ■ 

Santa Fe Public Library 

Media services of the Smta Fe Public Library (SF^L) heqah 
in late 1974, and they nave grown rapidly iti response to , 
local demand. Nearly all of the library's media^ heirdware ^ 
m«^y be lotoed to users (including videotape recorders^ Super 
8 cameras, various types of pro jejCJ tor's, still cameras^ 
audio tape recorders, a^d more). Borrowers siinply si^n^a 
form acknowledging responsibility for the equipment and - * ^ 
agreeing to pay up to $550 (which covers deductible cost^ of • 
an* insureuice policy) for anyirepairs that may become necessary < 
Otherwise, there is no charge. The length" of the borrft'iiig ( 
period "is flexible, and nearly always for whatever ti^e is 

. needed to' coii5)lete -the project for which the ^equipment will 

/ ' he^ used. 

^ SFPL has a'^ninber of video cassettes (and funds to buyt, 
more) which, l^ecause of the' limited availability o'f - video 
cassettes systems in th^ atrea, are now used or reference 
purposes (In the library) only. The collection includjes 
both professionally produced ^nd.iocal programs. Included - 
anftng the latter are a number of interviews' with local pebple, 
titled "Oral PDrtrail:^" 



> LocaL fliedia^ prcrtuction activities of t;he library now . 
center 3h involvement of merobers of an ^re^ high scjiool 
videotape cliob who cooperate in the production pf a number 
^ ot TV spo^ pr'Smoting library functions and services^ Simi- 
lar plans ar.e being vibrked out for the oroduction pf* radio 
^slvDws. Loc^l students and adults are cJten helped in pro- 
ducing a variety of films, videotapes, audiotapes, or film- 
. • sttips - including some on such everyday subject^ how to 
c^nc[e a bicycle tire/ correct use of a baseball bat/ and 
^tht^rs* *A Spiper 8mm film production workshop - aimed 
:^ chiefly at yoimg; students, an* adult videotape workshop, and 
filmstr^p and sl^de wprkshQpa:|ii-e planned for later in the 

year- : / * ^ y , \, 

* ^ ^ Other media projects in> the planning stageJlncludctj 
l)7a pUblxc access photographic darkroom - to be financed,- - 
j parit^lly through use and cost-of-materials fe^s; and '2) 

film sj^dy prcyjrams on a weekly or monthly basis,, for. a<JUl£i 
and*^ children, " (Brown, ,1976 120-121) \ 

Chicago P^lic Library - Study Unlimited • 

For the past *two years citizens of Chicago have hact the* 
opportunity 'to earn college credit, prepare for the Col- 
lege ^vel- 'Examination Ptogfaip (CLEP) or the General Educa- 
, . tion/Davelopment^test (GEI^) ,' fc^ siinply study for" their ' own 
personalJ^ professional enficFtoient through ah independent 
,study prJgram railed Study Unlimited. This, open Xe^ning 
program is cooperatively ,S]6onsored by tJie City Collies ' ^ 
* - of Xlhicago and the ^hipago Public Library, Through ^^ir 
combined^ respurced over 1,800 students Tiave been served ±n 
this i:wo year period.* Of. these students apprqxidnately 800 
were regj.stexfed ^f or- college credit, 38£ for GED.only, 150 
for CIJEP preparation^ the remaihd«^,for enrichment or ^ 
' Hf or, supplemental study, 

, Instruction is given through telecourses recorded on 
. ^ videb cassettes.! Approximately 20 pollege credit coxAses 
arid the GED CQi^feei^ Your F^itufe IS Npw> have been used so 
far. - Ha2^^wai;^e cbnsists of both Japanese Vidtor .d^rporation 
(JVC) and Sony playback uriits and monitbrs., Dut^ng' is done 
by the college on a video, cassette custSn-rbuilt <3|up4icatlpn 
.system. ' • ' 

'The chief features which distinguish the Study Unlimited 
program are the joint sponsprsljip of the pro^ram/Uivolving 
a pi^lic. ft.br ary 2md \:6mmunfly college, *open enrollemnt, 
self-facing, easy a^cfe^ (five library locations .ope^n 12 hours 
, a djEiy) , independerit stxidy, and combined library-college, supr 
port 'system for assisting the student. . ^ 

' Professional librarians an^'adult education personnel^ 
^administer the progfto. The librcurians administer the c^- : 
. *ters, entoll the studipnts, administer th^ tests, maintain 
• stUd^nt files, and integrat?fe total library services with the 
. foijnal programnjing. (|:ollege personnel provide .instructional 
services, software, hardware and its maintenance, and |a3ce 



f ' tte ^Leadership in providing supportive services. Working • 
' ' togfether, study clinics .are held for students to aid them 
in thejgr study, a video cassette serie^^has been developed 
in* Independent Study Skills, diagnt>s tic' tests are being 
prepared to guide students 'in preparing, theraseives for CLEP 
and GED ^exams, and a newsletter is piibli^hed to improve • 
communications^ for all persons involved^ Monthly man^gemept 
/meetings incXudinc^ college and library personnel aslsist both 
^' groups in adapting to' new roles- called for ixi^ thte operation. 

Future plans fncludis fea^andirtg the number of centers and 
bjrea<}th ©f the ciirriculpm. Hopefully, ^futxire curricula vdLll 
^ be broken dowi; into more versatile modules and dfelivered 
by a variety of means^ -e.g. audio cassette, fiLp^lbops, 
tutorials, and. independent learning contracts, i - ^ ' . 
' < . Major groblem areas which do not yield" to easy solutions 
^* are lo\|j 'cbmpletion rate fot college ctedit students, regis- 
;^ traJ:lon procedures amicable to open registration and self- 
pacing, buildln^of bonafide cooperative decision-making pro*-, 
cesses within both institutions, roie Ambtguity fo]^ librarians 
assigned specif ically 'to Study Unlimited^ and thfe high. cost 
per student in offering, a cfompletely media tSSd ' aiitonomous ' 
st^dy program. (Brown/ 1976 pp.' 198-199) - * . 

College of DxaPage v ' 

In surburanr Chicago, the College of DuP^ge is a^two, yeir post 



secondary commvinity college. Thfe Learning RigiMiirces Center shelves 
all books 2md nonbooks together and of^rs'^ajjide range of resources 
such as books, audio tapes ,-.pict\aa:^s, videotapes, slides, Jtxid films. 

Ho ^ive some, idea regarding the balance if the collectipn, as of 
^ept^Ji^r 1977/ there will.be 103,000 books^ 21,000 microforms, lo/ooO 
audio materials, 45,000 ^lid^s, 1100 films and Wideotapes. other 

• H ^ 

materials in the collection include film loops, Ifilmsteips, maps, 
pamphlets, overhead transparencies, kits, newspapers, periodicals'; 
Study prints and art prinj:s.~ Services includexa human resources ex- 
change; loaning audiovii^ual equipment (including cameras,. calcaAators 
and typewriters) along with the^ore traditional -pro j^ectors and audio 
equipment? production servicjes, media woaJcshops", . cpmp^ter services ain^ 



a radio station. 



Of course these are examples of the best libraries which hav 

Incoritorated nonprint media. There are many more - some less ambi- 

. ' ^ ' . . \ ^ ' 

tious and others more extensive. These are exiles frcM th^ United* 

States. S^i|jnilar developments have not occurred in' every Ration around 

tl\e yorld bvtt: there indications of activity in the more highly deve- 

lt>ped nations *and attempts to "leapfrog" the nonoai time of evolution- 

ary development in some of the less developed nations. 

* Before we are carried away with the glamour and glitter of exotic 

new resomTces for libraries, ^let us pause to ask those ever critical ' 

questions: Who is^b^jLig served? *Vhat information requirements do> • 

•they have^ How^ well are they being. afet now? 

* V Future ^ . ^ 

If. we can proceed oh the assumption that, despite financial \and 
philosophical problems, nonprint jtedia»will play an increasingly active 
role in -library program^, the trends which. Brown (1976) gleaned from 

<his study are consistent with my personal observations. 

: ) : :^ ^ 

' I-;, Increased independent -study by 'adults... lines between 
formal-in-school ^ducatioaxwill be blurred in the future 
even more tjxan they are^at ^present. Iftdivicjuals will 
turn to or away from education - much as they wish and 
^ as circumstances of . their lives, their jobsy -their 
^ ^ aspirations require. Quite likely, too, there*" will be 

^increasing acceptance of the concept, as well as the - V 
, ' practicalities > of "universities without walls" as ap- 
proved avenues to personal improvement, degrees, and* • " 
diplomas. Such activities will place new responsibili- 
ties upon libraries and lead to their further involvement . 
in providing Ipoth print and, nonprint media resotirces 
• . and seirvices to meet them. , . 

2. Increased need tfof librcurians of all types to meet 
clients "on their own cfround." • Reading ^ilities, 
.backgrounds, experien<?es, interests, and "lefimning 
styles" will affect the deyelc^ent, choice, and' use of 
media of all types, alone or in combination, to meet in- 

* . dividual neSds'.^ 

Jr. % 

, • 3. Increased knowledge of special contributions to leeuming 



to be jnade by each type ,of media, .Library professionals 
' • ' will be ^xpected to be able to ufee that knowledge -in aid- 
^ ing the seliection and planning the use of various media 
respurces to helg clients achieyV thedl: goa-ls. 

" . '»«» 

4. ^ Increased recognition of the fact that ,commuid2ations^' . 

and ^information, technologies are far from bein^ fully 
(exploited,^ Predictions enqphaslze that much more is to 
. conte.. For example, ^ven our preslftit' capabilities for 
' Ji|.nkirig together entire comaitmities'-* already ^done on a 
. ^sonjewhat modest ^sis %p^ould encourage a host of lentre- 
pWeneuri^ e^iJfort^ related to- electronic j^fonnatioh* 
servfces, memy of which' couIS' be supplied through public 
^ * • libraries, such as; 1) specialized or general eli^ctron- 
ic^ hei^spapers, 2) media supported adult education corres- 

• ^ pondence .study ^(iixteractive or noniriteract;;Lye) ; 3) corn- 
s' ^ put^r ai^ed independent tutoring, 4) transmitted for*" a 

^ fee entertainment (plays, films> etc.), -5) ,comEi(unity in- 
formation services Jfaqts, dates, hours, contentis. of 
. ^« forthcoojii^'eyentfe, locations of ^data-related selrvlces^ 
weather data, road conditioniS, Jirid mein^i others) , 6) ac- * 
' ce^s to , library re^urces- through electronic browsing, 
dial in a^u^io •or. tape be^iks^, or keyboard conversat4.ons ' 
. • *with^librarian tromput^rs," 7) video screen oi ^hard-. ' 

copy^ paper printouts of library^ data at client discre-' 

* IT tion, cuid'8) "frame grabbing'* *{ af^procedure offering 

cklients Opportunities store single^ictures - as ^ 
• from a TV program for later reviewing) ^ Possible im-.' 
plications, in it:s effect v^n libraries, ,of one invention 

* only#- the revdlutionary video disa — etre difficuj.t to 
envision. But it seeifts clear that 'if or when this device 

[ ' if perfected' and 'mafketed, it is likely .to transform the 
" • library's present modest. participation in »the purchase "~ 

and circulation of nont^int media. 

5. Increased acceptance an^J use -oif'thd-^ systematic, behavior- 
al approach. Iiotjie* "solutloh^'of contaunity. infc>rmation . " 

" problems. Overly si^tq^flfiea'^ this apprsa^ recognizes 
the neefd ^to express cairefully, and ^in mesk8iiKable\]^|^2^v- 
ioral terms^ both the phort- and long-rauige gbals a par- 

• ^ ' ticular library program seeks to acTileve. IL giyes ^spec- 

ial attention to changed behavibrs desired to be effected 
* inv target groups, "and^ to^ criteria to be used and data to 
^ . be gathered to measure achi^vemeir^t of those ch$nges^ Con- 
.tributiohs of a public Xxbrary towatrd such achldvemeht , 
ex^essed as a co^t/benef it ratio (relationship of input 
' dollaurs to tlie^'value of proved social benefits derived 
from the changes) , would be critical in the allocation of 
fun(i8 for coht^lnuing support of -institution. 

From these trends, we 'must hold up the mirror and ask oiurseXves h 

■ ■ . : . , • ■ "' • •■ . • . 

well prepared we are for such a future. Are we going to sit back and 



J.et it happen to us as passive observers or are we going' to he:|.p cre- 

' / ' ' * • ' 

ate that future as* proactive participants? ff we do not accept the i 

responsibility for inventing the future wfe want to live in, we deserve, 
the future <le receive. ^ . \ • 

Lei;* me close by personalizing the challenige to you and to future 
librar:^ans who will be-prepai^ed in professional lib^^ary education prd- . 

. .* • ' ■ : ' ^ 

grama* • ^ • 

Would you think^with- me of the people ypu 'considatr to be great 
contributors in this z:apidly changing ^wor Id the men and women who have 
achieved their human potential, who symbolize Wcnnen^ and men at their 
best. • How are they different f ron^ the res^of us? ^ ' . , 



I ^^s it their accomplishment in^ college? 0^%:9urse not* Vfe^all. 
know of graduates from the sato^ college, with the same" cmltrual and 
social backgrounds, who have! taken the ^ame cotirses and xeceiv;ed sdLmilar 
graaes one is a leader, an innova^r and. a beaytifully functioning 



^Jj^ng. The other doesn\f really mak6 it in today \s' hectic 
worldj^ , ' ' ^ * , 

/ hs you thifijc about the differences, do you €ind,.as J do,' thkt ^ 

r A. 

oft€^ the dif f erenpes are in the area* of ^ hupan ^and |iter&onal character- 
istics - ox attitudes^ appetites and styles? 1 ^ ' ^ , 

Apparently, knowledge, however* importaht, i^ singly not enough* 
It is far easier to get people to absorb new knowl^gfe^ thai^t is to, 
get them tp alter their conclusions. Most of us have an inc^redible ta- ^ 
lent for processing new facts in such a way^|:hat our prior concp.usions 
reit»ain intact. Particularly with .modern technology, I think ^ wil^.ynpar 
more easily solve the problem of transmitting to people tie vJ^;infor-h 



roation ' explosion than we will the crucial Human Styles that the future- 



will rfequire, 

Increasingly^ the really successful lea(iers.I see Jxav^ a r^al 

appetite .£or. the fu^uife* They welcome it, , Embrace it, 

• • Thfejr've learned how to learn. In a short^ t^e, they grasp. the 

esse;ptials of .a new situation. They, create n^w , 'solutions to new prob- 
^ . .\ ' ' ' ' : . 

iems with gusto. Others, equally intellignet and "educated" don't do • 

so well. They react diefensiyeXy »..."It c^'t be done." "It's 

Cloud niiie." They react hl^^or^^cflly. ' "IJe^ve .always done it'*this 



way. 



Cap an appetite and a style fGu: innovati<5i\ be taught in library 



schools? , Can it be simulated and stimulated? I thiiik so. I certainly 
hbpe so. It apparently is one of the very 'important things that ren 
mains^ after we have(^orgotten about what we learned., ^ ^ 

i!aa;shal^ McLuhan tells us that we are prisoners' of a kind of -invisible 
environm^t JJie outlines o^* which are not .cleeu: until we jnove into 
a still ixeyer' environment. The McLuhanism that captures this cfoncept , 
best f9r me i§ a: simple on^ "I don't know who discpvered water^'but 
1% quite sure it wasn't a fish*" This new breed of peigton- we need' for'* 
the f ut\xre . canhot be -a pi^^ner of his environment^ for he muslj often 
shap^ the new environment. , ^ . ' . 

• The librarian can, ^easily be isolated ^^l thin , his/her occbpation, and 

' ' . ^ ' ' / ^ ' • 

in hfs/her pwn way lives in an "ivory tower," more remote from' realities 

than many an academic persom. Part of the shift we need from 1:he "spec- 

ialist" to the •*generalist" is getting^^our leaders and citizens to 

"cross-pollinate" as it were,, with the cultural qoiipi&^ix^the academic 

community, J:he non-surburban community, the young Cotnm\anity, the pciQntifio^ 
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comatoiitY, the^world conim\inity, 

Here^ time is our enemy. More and inore <Sf 'our^' working time is 
spent in monifitnental travialities which bear only "the dimmest relation- 
ship to the work th^Ct we iy:e really paid ta dOo By th6 time we extri- 
cate ouirselves from these irrelevancies and get down-* to the business at 
TiaAd, we are comooK^nly too tired to cross-pollinate .with anyone at^all! 

Let us assume our future librariem senses' the ^T>utside world. '3ut 
what if this' person is -familiar w4.th ±lie*(^utside world^but is' a stranger 
to Personal feelings, uncomfortable with .one's innerself, uncoramuni- 
cative with other people? ^' ^ 

, I -don'^l^^ow whether there is some kind of pearverse, ,or inverse v 
law or what,, but as technology and urbanisation move us into closer ahd 
closer physipal proximity, v^peem to become more ^and ^mqre emotionally 
distant; ' ' ^ " ' . ' ' ^ 

In short, can a person not "humanized" be said tb be educated? 

,1 ■ * 

Can' we help'th^ ^jfutuTe sociiEy^lDy helping create the kinds of people 
who ar^ good environmental sensors, good cross-pollinators, good listeners, 

.aware people? . ' 

* ' ' \ « ^ 

At this point, yoi^ may be saying, yes, 1 agree, cind always have> tbe^ 

* <> ^ . 4^" 

future needs and deserves a ]hb^ being with some n^ styled, new appe1:ites 

new dimensions. Yet, it seems clear to life - even through the fog - that 

the basic system of rewards and punishments we have in library edUcaition 
r f 
does not^gparticularly encourage tho^e traits and tendencies I think we 

y< . ' • - ■ " ' 

wbuld all agree will be increasingly .iinportant iiiTi^the future. 

For the world of the fxikture - and the very near future - will call 
for such ^traits as Origiit&lity ,^ boldness , and flexibility , whereas' ^ 



vronder if nany of our library schools don't unconsciously encourage con- 
• ^ , i. 

forihity , tijBiidlty/ . and rigidity ♦ * , * . 

In a real sense, librarians have to become pioneers again* Not v 
pioneers, as their ancestors were, in the forest primeval; h^t, even ' 
harder, pioneers in^ the technological jungle, where no one really knows 
whaj tomorrow will bring, where developments are "feo rapid/^ and changes 
so cataclysmic, that only the sharpest and most sensitive will surviVe 
and floTirish. * , , 
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